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veals the persistence, almost to our own time, of the idea of a separate 
law of Parliament, superior to the law of the land. The newer view of 
lex parliamenti, which regards it as a part of lex terrae and brings 
questions of parliamentary privilege within the jurisdiction of the 
common-law courts, was expressed by Chief Justice Holt in Regina v. 
Paty more than two hundred years ago, but it had to wait for its 
triumph till the great case of Stockdale v. Hansard. Even as late as 
the Bradlaugh incident, forty years ago, echoes of the old doctrine were 
heard in the course of debates in the House of Commons. As Profes- 
sor Pollard has observed, parliamentary privilege was the last of the 
medieval liberties to be reduced by the common law. 

In the organization of his material the author has been guided by 
his controlling interest. This is as it should be, but cases of par- 
liamentary privilege which illustrate the conflict between the law of 
Parliament and the law of the land also exemplify the development of 
specific privileges. It would therefore have been desirable had the 
author, in the chapter in which he deals with the privileges of Parlia- 
ment in general, referred more frequently to cases which he discusses in 
later chapters. There are a few errors of fact in the monograph, but 
they do not seriously impair its value as a contribution to English legal 
and constitutional history. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Commons Debates for 1629, critically edited, and an Introduction 
dealing with Parliamentary Sources for the Early Stuarts. Edited 
by Wallace Notestein, Ph.D., Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota, 1 and Frances Helen Relf, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in Lake Erie College. [Research Publica- 
tions of the University of Minnesota, Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences, no. 10.] (Minneapolis: the University. 1921. Pp. lxvii, 
304. $4.00.) 

This is a most welcome piece of pioneer work, a first step, it is to 
be hoped, in hastening the preparation of a new Parliamentary His- 
tory, the need for which the editors not only reiterate but convincingly 
demonstrate. There exist masses of unprinted material absolutely 
essential for a true understanding of the course of events. The seem- 
ingly official character of the Parliamentary History and the Journals 
has in the past misled the unwary, like a certain European official who, 
because he wore a uniform, succeeded in pressing an occasional counter- 
feit coin in change upon unsuspecting travellers. For the short but 
momentous session of 1629 Professors Notestein and Relf " have tried to 
collect in one place all the yet unprinted materials " bearing on the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. 

In an introduction of some fifty ample pages they have told us 

1 Now of Cornell University. 
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much about the sources for 1629, including the Journals, which they 
have not undertaken to reprint. By studying the manuscripts preserved 
in the library of the House of Commons they have shown that there 
are two sources for the printed version — the "Book of Notes" or jot- 
tings made during the actual session, written in a hurried, scrawling 
hand, with many abbreviations, omissions, subsequent alterations, and 
corrections, and the " Clerk's Book ", i.e., " the finished perfected record ". 
For many sessions, certainly for 1629, the latter or authorized version 
has either been lost or was never completed, so that what we now have 
in print was to some extent derived from rough notes no more reliable 
than other records, such as those from the practised hand of Sir 
Edward Nicholas. 

The first supplement to the Journals and the Parliamentary History 
which the editors have provided is a recension of the True Relation. 
Although this account has been reprinted many times since its original 
publication in 1641, the present aim has been to furnish a standard 
text, made up from the printed versions, which vary more or less from 
one another, and from manuscript accounts, forty-eight of which have 
been located. Moreover, they have sought to determine how the Re- 
lation was composed and why the variations occur. Contrary to the 
view of John Bruce that all are derived from a common original and 
that diversities are due to ignorance or carelessness of copyists, they 
contend, with effective evidence, that what we now have are a number 
of distinct compilations, made at different times by different hands from 
contemporary news-letters and separates. These latter were sometimes 
carefully prepared accounts by speakers themselves who, like our 
modern legisators, had more than one motive for getting into print; 
but more often, like the matter for the news-letters, they were obtained 
by the stationers in devious and indirect ways. With such materials 
to work upon, even the reconstruction of the True Relation which the 
present editors have presented is bound to be somewhat conjectural, 
but it is far more coherent and reliable than any previous edition, and 
variant readings have been provided in foot-notes. Obviously we have 
got a long way from good old D'Ewes who, as a recent writer has 
pointed out, did not hesitate to make sense where that was lacking or 
to frame fragmentary notes into a readable narrative. 

Further to aid the student of the period the editors have printed 
the diaries of Sir Edward Nicholas and Sir Richard Grosvenor. The 
latter they properly regard as the more valuable contribution since it 
has never been used by any writer in print, while Gardiner employed 
the former to much advantage in his valuable chapter on the Parliament 
of 1629. Some letters of Nethersole, and an account of the dramatic 
sitting of March 2, complete the volume. Professors Notestein and 
Relf have done a vast amount of intelligent research, the difficulties 
of which will be especially appreciated by those who have struggled 
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with the crabbed handwriting of the period, and the further contribu- 
tions which they promise will be awaited with much interest. There is 
little to criticize adversely. It might have been well to point out that 
debates ceased to be reported in the Journals after 1629, and to indicate 
more clearly that Nethersole's letters were addressed to Elizabeth, 
sister of Charles I., though, since the work will be used chiefly by 
specialists, these are omissions of minor importance. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

Histoire de Belgique. Par H. Pirenne, Professeur a l'Universite 
de Gand. Tome V. La Fin du Regime Espagnol, le Regime 
Autrichien, la Revolution Brabangonne et la Revolution Liegeoise. 
(Brussels: Henri Lamertin. 1921. Pp. xiii, 584.) 

Somewhat over twenty years ago appeared a book which, in the 
judgment of a contemporary reviewer, Paul Fredericq, longtime friend 
and colleague of the author, opened a new era in Belgian histori- 
ography — the first volume of the work which has now reached its 
fifth, a work which when completed will not only be universally ac- 
cepted as the standard history of its nation, but will be reckoned among 
the most substantial and enduring products of historical scholarship in 
its generation. Brilliant perhaps it is not, though not wanting in 
graphic touches; not "thrilling" or "gripping", after the manner of 
the "best sellers" in universal history; but solid and scientific; severely 
exact, and impregnably fortified by documents; direct, lucid, sincere; 
disdaining tricks of rhetoric, and carrying conviction by the weight 
of its learning and the soundness of its judgment; a veritable monu- 
ment of erudition; the ripe fruit of a lifetime of study. 

Before Pirenne, the history of Belgium had been treated in a 
rather desultory and fragmentary manner. It is Pirenne's peculiar 
merit to have divined in that history a unifying principle and to have 
demonstrated its continuity. If he may be said to have propounded a 
thesis it is this, that, however recent may be the attainment of inde- 
pendent statehood, there has existed among the people of the Pays-Bas, 
certainly from Burgundian times if not longer, a consciousness of 
solidarity which in its essence is nothing less than the sentiment of 
nationalism. Dormant it might seem to be at times, and at times was; 
but only dormant, as a Philip and a Joseph discovered, to their dis- 
comfiture. Denied and repressed it might be, by Spaniard, Austrian, 
Frenchman, and Dutchman, in turn; yet it was not extinguished, nor 
could it be. It persisted and revived; and showed itself never more 
heroic than when threatened. " Nous nous sommes surtout sentis f reres 
aux epoques de crise, aux moments ou le salut dependait de l'effort et 
du sacrifice librement consentis", says the historian (p. xii), and his- 
tory affirms the judgment. Let the latest oppressor bear witness, he 
who contemptuously declared that there was " no Belgian nation, only a 



